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Introduction 

The  Educational  Department  is  perhaps  less 
understood  and  less  appreciated  than  any  other  depart- 
ment in  the  Association  by  Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries  them- 
selves though  it  is  fast  becoming  the  most  popular 
department  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Chlcrrto  Y.M.C.A.  College  is  offer- 
ing courses  in  Educational  Work.  They  are  research 
courses,  however,  and  are  desie"ned  for  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  Educational  Directorship.  The  time 
will  come,  I  hope,  when  every  student  preparing  for 
City  Work  in  the  Association  will  be  required  to  take 
at  least  one   course  in  Educational  Work  as  a  part  of 
his  general  preparation  for  the  Secretaryship. 

Having  spent  over  six  years  in  the  Education- 
al Departrnent,  the  last  five  of  which  have  been  in 
Chicago  Central  Y.M.C.A.  Schools,  I  feel  very  keenly 
the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  Y.II.C.A 
School  move.iient  in  general. 

In  attempting  to  do  some  research  In  the 
College  I  found  very  badly  scattered  and  Incomplete 
material,  most  of  it  being  of  the  very  early  develop- 
^ment  or  else  of  the  educational  ?.rork  during  the  World 
War.  Since  in  this  thesis  I  am  nof  particularly  inter- 
ested In  either  the  very  early  development  or  the  work 
during  the  War  this  material  was  of  little  value. 
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Not  only  Is  the  material  scattered  and  neap-er 
In  the  Collec;e  library  but  throughout  the  whole  Asso- 
ciation there  Is  a  decided  need  for  published  material 
regarding  the  Educational  Work  of  the  Y.MtC.A.  This  is 
being  done  at  the  present  time,  I  a.m   glad  to  say,  by 
the  United  Y.M.C.A.  Schools.  In  a  few  years  there  prob- 
ably will  be  plenty  of  published  articles  on  this  phase 
of  the  Association's  program. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  I  feel  that  a 
study  of  the  conditions  and  the  problems  facing  the  Edu- 
cational Departinent  Is  the  lost  timely  contribution 
which  I,  the  first  man  to  graduate  fron  the  College 
in  Educational  Work, can  make. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  not  only 
students  In  Educational  Work  but  those  in  other  phases 
of  Association  work  may  find  in  these  pages  something 
of  value,  something  which  will  give  them  a  clearer 
understanding  and  greater  appreciation  of  the  Education- 
al work  of  the  Y.il.G.A. 

The  Purpose  of  this  Study 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore, 
to  collect  all  available  material,  published  and  un- 
published; to  secure  new  Information  from  whatever 
source  possible;  and  then,  to  present  Information  thus 
gathered  in  a  concise  and  practical  way.  But  most  of  all 

this  study  seeks  to  point  out  certain  problems  which 
face  the  Educational  Director  of  to-day. 
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Sources  of  Information 

.  In  fulfilling-  this  purpose  I  hpve  read  all 
the  articles,  pamphlets,  theses,  and  books  dealing 
with  the  subject  I  could  find  in  the  College,  John 
Crerar,  and  Public  libraries,  the  evaluated  bibliog- 
raphy of  whlci  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this 
thesis.  I  have  secured  a  considerable  amount  of  mimeo- 
graphed material  from  the  New  York  office  of  the  United 
Y.M.C.A.  Schools  end  from  Mr.  Hancox,  director  of 
Central  Y.''.C.A.  Schools,  Chicago.  This  material  with 
what  printed  natter  I  was  able  to  secure  will  be  found 
in  the  College  Library, 

In  getting  new  rnd  up-to-date  information  I 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  forty  of  the  leading  Y.M. 
C.A.  Schools  of  the  country.  A  copy  o:^'  this  question- 
naire is  also  found  at  the  close  of  this  study. 

Below  I  give  a  few  o!^  the  most  important  confer- 
ences which  I  was  fortune te  enough  to  get: 

Mr.  T.H.  Nelson,  Assistant  director.  United  Y.M, 

C.A.  Schools. 
Mr.  Hirsch,  Director,  United  Y.I'. C.A.  Schools. 
Mr.  Hancox,  Director,  Central  Y.M.C.A.  Schools. 
Mr.  Kemenway,  Mc  P^urney  School,  New  York. 
Mr.  Staud,  Promotion  .Manager,  Central  Y."\C.A. 
Mr.  Coburn,  Vocational  guidance  "       " 
Mr.  Gordon,  Prin.  Junior  School  "       " 
Mr.  Nelson,  Exec.  Sec.  Central  Y.-'.C.A. 
Several  Students  in  the  College. 
Prof.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago. 
Prof.  Art-nan,  University  of  Chicago. 
Several  Teachers  in  Central  Y.M.C.A.  Schools. 


Furthemore,  I  vjsp    permitted  to  "sit  in"  at 
the  raeetinPR  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Comnisslon,  United 
Y.'^T.C.A.  Schools  which  met  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, March 
;?4th  and  ^5th,  1.  lA.  The  purpose  of  this  coranission 
was  to  for:r.ulate  pirns  for  the  standardization  of  the 
Secondrry  Schools  of  the  Association. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  I'r.  Nelson  of 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  United  Y.".C.A.  Schools, who 
was  a  nember  of  the  above  conmission,  for  access  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  otherwise  unavailable. 
Mr.  Hancox,  Director  of  Chicago  Central  Y.'^.C.A.  Schools, 
also  contributed  pome  valuable  unpublished  material. 

General  Plan  of  Presentation 

In  developirg  thlF  thesis  I  shall  first  slve 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  Y.!T. 
C.A.  School,  its  beginning,  growth,  and  present  condi- 
tion. Then  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  rrowth.  Finally,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  some  of  the  most  outstanding  problems,  and  to 
offer  some  suggestions  as  to  their  solution. 

Early  Beginnings 

The  educational  lecture  was  the  first  educational 
feature  of  the  parent  Association  in  London,  and  the  edu- 
cational club, in  the  form  of  a  literary  society  was  the 
second,  both  in  the  fall  of  1  45.  Class  work  was  not 
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begun  until  1'355.  While  it  must  have  been  realized  that 
these  educational  features  had  sonie  value  in  themselves, 
earnest  care  was  taken  that  these  so-called  secular 
agencies  he  kept  closely  as  auxiliaries  to,  not  substi- 
tutes for,  the  main  object  of  the  Association-  that 
of  winning  men  to  the  Christian  life.  The  educational 
work  of  the  AFSociatlon  was  begun  with  the  sole  idea 
of  benefitting  men  spiritually,  either  directly  or  by 
"bringing  young  men  under  the  influence  of  the  Assocl-' 
ation  who  could  not  be  reached  by  the  direct  religious 
agencies."*  It  should  be  reraenibered  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Y.M.C.A.  was  primarily  a  soul  winning  organi- 
zation. The  idea  of  a  full  rounded  Christian  character 
progra.'A  is  a  later  development. 

In  England, because  of  the  extreme  emphasis 
put  on" soul  winning;" as  the  chief  function  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  educational  work  suffered.  Soon  other 
organizations  occupied  the  field  and  are  now  doing  the 
educational  work  in  England  which  the  Y.I1.C.A.  Schools 
are  doing  in  America. 

The  development  of  the  educational  work  in 
America  may  be  characterized  for  convenience  somewhat 
as  follows: 
1851-ia>6  Oppogitlon 

During  this  period  there  was  comparatively  little, 
if  any  educational  work  in  American  Associations.  The 

*  Hodges  Eduoational  Work  of  the  Association  p  22. 
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flrst  North  American  Associations  were  orp-anlzed  in 
1851  at  Montreal  and  Boston.  During  the  first  fifteen 
years  little  is  found  in  the  written  records  concern- 
infr  educational  "/ork.  Indeed,  there  are  Inferences  that 
the  zealousness  of  the  American  founders  for  religi- 
ous work  was  so  profound  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
encourage  educational  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association.  Some  leaders, even  went  so  far  as  to  oppose 
educational  work  as  secular  c-nd  hy  no  means  a  part  of 
the  Association's  function. 
1066-1680  Toleration 

Although  this  period  may  be  thought  of  as 
one  of  toleration  it  should  not  be  Inferred  that  oppo- 
sition had  ceased.  Educational  work  had  proven  itself 
a  good  "bait"  to  draw  'aen  to  the  Association  and  was 
tolerated  in  the  Association  for  that  reason.  But  even 
under  those  conditions  the  class  work  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  dead  languages  and  limited  to  divinity 
students.  By  1355  sixty  such  students  were  reported  in 
educational  classes. 
1380-1390  Awakening 

At  last  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Aeeoclation 
began  to  realize  that  the  Association  should  do  more 
than  concern  itself  with  merely  the  spiritual  side  of 
man's  life.  Leaders  with  wisdom  and  foresight  began 


£.monr^  other  t.hlni::s,  to  aritato  for  the  definite  and 
systeraatlc  encour8.F,er?.ent  of  educational  v7ork  as  a  part 
of  the  Association's  proprrr'n  of  servlca  to  young  men. 
Clasp  Fork  was  developed  In  coranercial  and  language 
subjects  and  to  some  extent  in  science  and  industri- 
al subjects. 
I89Q-1 900  Encourap;ement 

Throup-h  the  creation  of  a  new  department  the 
International  Connilttee  no;v  be^an  not  only  to  encourage 
but  to  definitely  promote  educational  work  anong  the 
Associations  of  the  country.  Policies  \7ere  studied, 
principles  formulated, and  a  ftenuine  effort  was  made  to 
place  mental  development  on  a  par  with  physical  and 
spiritual  developnent  in  the  Association. 

Another  advanced  step  was  taken  during  this 
period  when  a  few  local  Associations  enployed  secre- 
taries to  give  particular  attention  to  educational  v;ork. 
At  first  these  secretaries  gave  only  part  time  to  the 
educational  work,  but  as  the  schools  rrew  they  required 
more  and  more  of  the  secretary's  time  until  finally 
his  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  educational  work. 

Now  instead  of  serving  merely  the  most  evident 
educational  needs  of  young  men  an  effort  was  made  to 
discover  other  needs,  probably  as  vital  though  not  as 
apparent.  And  now  for  the  first  tine  a  tuition  fee  was 
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charged  for  class  instruction,  placinj^  the-  work  on  a 
much  strcnr.or  financial  basis.  A  systen  of  Interna- 
tionel  examinations  was  inaugurated  which  raatcrially 
enlianced  the  character  of  the  worL'  done  and  Increased 
tho  respect  and  support  of  the  putlic. 
190vO-19^^a  Expansion 

From  190^'^  until  we  entered  the  World  War  there 
was  a  gradual  growth  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Association.  Since  1917»  however,  there  has  been  a  much 
nore  rapid  development,  reaching  the  highest  point  In^ 
1i/22,  then  dropping  somewhat  in  19''-3* 


Annu  al  Ex u e nd  i  tu  r e s 
Proceedings,  Int.  Convention,  19'?2.  /   V-' 


Reej  ol a  ^      V^ o-^Ji 
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Growth  In  Student  Body 


1912- 
1913- 
1914- 
1915- 

1917- 
1913- 
1  y  1  9- 
1920- 
1921- 
1992- 
1923- 

1912- 
1913- 
1914- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918- 
1919- 
1920- 
1921- 
1922- 
1923- 


92,538  m«m 
107,015  "Wiw*. 


121, 945  ■»>-»fe*Mg»a^iiwiiii#ia^ 

110,639 

85,323  is^^^^^^giM^p^ias%fe(!iSi»#«>«^i»«g»^^ 
Number  of  Paid  Teacners 

2  ,  486«B»i«&csi«aww*<>«j:»#MHiS-w*iM^ 

2,51 9-««sg»w««ms»w«aw#^^ 

2,730  ••«ia«Ba«tww»*>'^'iff(if»^ 

2 ,  500  --^■•"'^W'<Wii'**i"'Wii«iiSBawKtj8e^^^jp^ 

2,543s 
2,452 


2,960' 
2,758  '■"^"' 

StatietlcB  above  compiled  from  Year  Books. 
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Educatlonal  Directors  and  Asslatants 


1903 
I9O6 
1909 
1911 
1913 
t9l6 
1913. 
f920. 
1921- 
1 9r?2- 
933- 


42 


,  1 69  *«*»«WWW^'«^*'»S'^^ 


Statistics   above  complied   from  Y.M.C.A.   Year  Boolcs. 
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Tlii&se  statistical  tables  reveal  some  rather  Interest- 
ing facts.  Willie  the  student  body  has  ^ro'-vn  consistently  fron 
1912  to  19"^,  the  number  of  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  v/ho 
teach  these  students,  fluctuates,  seenin^ly  \7ithout  regard 
to  the  number  of  students.  It  is  true  that  in  132  1  the  mem- 
ber of  teachers  increased  in  relative  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  student  body.  But  v/hat  about  l?i3 
and  1919?   In  general  we  may  say  of  this  decrease  what  we 
shall  say  of  the  decrease  since  19^1,  that  is,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  War.  No  doubt  in  19  1?  and  U13  the  Y.v.G.A. 
Schools  suffered  for  lack  of  teachors,  Just  as  did  the  public 
schools,  only  more  so,  since  the  teachers  in  the  Y.LI.C.A. 
Schools  were  men  only. 

The  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  students 
taught  by  each  instructor  increased  considerably.  For  in- 
stance, in  1912  the  average  number  of  students  per  teacher 
was  24.8;  in  1913,  44.6;  in  19  1 ,  37-1;  and  In  19' 3,  50.  In 
order  to  find  whether  or  not  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
larger  classes  one  would  have  to  take  these  considerations 
into  account:  How  many  volunteer  teachers  were  used?  How 
many  of  the  paid  teachers  -.Tore  full  time  teachers?  Obviously, 
if  there  were  more  full  tine  teachers  in  1923,  as  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  more  students  could  be  taught  by  fewer 
teachers.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  make  a  study  to 
determine  whether  the  tendency  is  toward  full  time  rather 
than  part  tine  teachers. 
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Army  Educi-tlonal  Work 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  thesis  is  chiefly 
Interested  in  the  permanent  rather  than  in  the  temporary 
aspects  of  the  Y.M.G.A.  Educ  tional  V,'ork.  However,  I  feel 
that  it  should  at  least  Include  a  few  general  statements 
concerning  the  Educational  \Tork  of  the  Y.M.G.A.  in  the  amy 
and  navy  during  the  World  War,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  quote 
or  to  r,i\-e   figures,  "but  rather  to  sive  my  ovm  general  im- 
pressions of  the  work  as  I  u^-a^   it  and  helped  in  it.  This 
experience  should  serve  as  c.  typical  example  of  the  work 
which  the  Y.II.G.A.  did,  "on  this  side"  at  least. 

The  writer  was  in  charpje  of  one  of  the  Schools  for 
Illiterate  Soldiers  in  Gamp  Beaurer;ard,  located  at  Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana,  for  practically  a  year.  During  this  tine 
something  like  six  hundred  men  were  j^iven  instruction  in 
English,  American  government  and  history,  and  Army  Rules 
and  Regulations.  As  neon  as  they  -were  instructed  sufficient- 
ly to  be  able  to  understand  v/ritten  orders,  read  the  bulletin 
board,  etc.,  they  were  transferred  to  the  regular  companies 
£ind  sent  to  Fra:ice.  Of  the  six  hundred  in  the  school  at 
least  four  hundred  were  sent  across.  What  I  have  said  about 
this  particular  school  could  be  duplicated  by  praotlcally 
every  camp  or  cantonment  In  the  country. 

Educational  service  for  mon  of  the  army  and  navy 
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dld  not  end  v/ith  their  dischar;e.  During;  the  period  Nov. 
1,1919  to  Dec. 31,  19"1,  the  War  Work  Coiincll  appropriated 
the  sun  of  'e, 500,000  for  carrying  out  plans  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Service  Committee,  which  included  a  compre- 
hensive pro -ram  of  general  education  and  vocational  re- 
adjustment amons  ex-service  men.   "Of  the  total  fund  ap- 
propriated for  educational  service  work,  ^5,0.^0,000   was 
allocated  to  scholarship  awards.  The  plan  of  distribution 
was  very  thorout^hly  worked  out  and  \vas  designed  to  offer 
equal  opportunities  to  all  ez-service  men  regardless  of 
the  previous  education  or  place  of  residence.  For  this  rea- 
son awards  V7ere  made  in  all  (grades  of  schools  from  the  ele- 
ment .ry  to  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Special  schools  for  colored  illiterates  of  the 
South  v/ere  established,  and  corresponden:;e  instruction  was 
provided  for  those  •/rho   could  not  attend  resident  courses.- 

Scholarships  ;7Gre  awarded  to  93,OOQ  recipients, 
representing  OO^:.   of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  and 
were  distributed  as  follows: 

In  Local  Y.M.C .A.Schools  44, 4 14 

IIon-Y . I.: . C . A . Schools  1 3 ,  364 

Correspondence  Schools  27,293 

Universities  and  Colleges  12,438 

^'  Proceedinss,  International  Convention  1922,  Page  30. 
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Gorrea  on.''. once  Schools 

Gro^vins  out  of  the  Educational  Vfork  during  the 
V7ar  ^7as  thQ  Gorroaponclonce  School,  v/hich  has  also  boen 
a  tenporary  phase  of  the  Y/'.G.A.  Gduaational  pro-rara. 
I  raoto  from  the  Procoedin-3  of  tho  International  Con- 
vention, 1  '?"'"■ . 

"Perhaps  the  iao:jt  spectacular  aohieveinont  of  ,^ 
the  Sducatlonal  Council  was  tho  orsanisation  3::id   devel- 
opnont  of  the  Gorrea:)ondence  School,  knovm  as  the  Exten- 
53ion  Division  of  tho  United  Y.M.G.A.;3choolG. . .  .In  the 
fall  of  rM9  the  inau3uration  of  the  scholar  Ohio  fmid  of 
the  War  Work  Co'oncil  and  the  necessity  of  providing  cor- 
respondence inntruction  Cor  neveral  thousands  of  ex-aor- 
vioe  nen  vrtio  oou"  d  not  attend  roraident  richools  offered 
tho  opportunity  of  realizing  binder  most  favorable  ciro-um- 
stancos  the  alng  of  the  Educational  Council  in  correspond- 
ence inntruction,  and  nade  poaalble  the  development  of  a 
Correspondence  School  v/hich  would  provide  instruction  ao 
nearly  ag  poasiblo  like  that  ^iven  by  tho  re  ident  gouooIc 
of  the  Y.I'.C.A.  Preparation  of  courses  vraa  be::;un  in  Nov. 
1?19...  .first  student  enrolled  Fob. 20,  1.)r;0. During  the  nex1 
two  years  more  than  20,000  ox-oervioe  raen  v/ere  avvardod 
scholarships  by  the  War  Work  Council  in  those  Correspond- 
ence Schools.  The  total  nunbor  of  students  -^ho  have 
rej^interod  in  this  school  from  its  bosirmin^  to  May  31, 
19??9  is  no  re  that  ?0,000." 
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However,  this  'spectacular  achievenenfwas 
short  lived.  By  \i^3  it  had  exhausted  the  scholar- 
ship funds  awarded  by  the  War  \7ork  Council.  It  failed 
to  secure  the  cooperation  from  the  local  Associations 
which  it  needed  to  maintain  itself  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned. 
1919-  Standardization 

BG5innin(2  with  the  "Meeting  of  l46  '  in  De- 
troit in  13  19  we  nay  thini:  of  the  Y.I:.C.A.  School  as 
entering  upon  another  period  of  its  history, a  period 
characterized  particularly  by  a  process  of  standard- 
ization. This  Standardization  Ilr.  Nelson  of  the  United 
Y.M.C.A.  Schools  defines  as  follows: 

"standardization  is  that  series  of  processes 
essential  to  discovering  educational  opportunities,  de- 
fining educational  objectives,  collecting  and  evalu 
ating  educational  experiences,  formulating  principles 
and  methods,  describing  conditions  and  producing  mater- 
ials by  which  the  desired  educational  objectives  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  ./ell  also  to  consider  what  standard- 
ization is  not.  It  does  not  seek  to  secure  absolute 
uniformity.  It  does  not  limit  initiative  or  the  person- 
ality of  the  inn true tor.  It  does  not  prevent  adaptabil- 
ity of  pro,-rams  nor  does  it  aim  at  centralized  authority 
of  supervision.  In  a  few  words  the  purpooe  of  the  procesi 
of  standardization  is  to  make  available  the  experiences 
of  all  for  the  benefit  of  each.  " 
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While  standardization  is  now  in  its  infan- 
cy in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Schools,  what  has  been  done  shows 
such  gratifyinG  results  that  those  in  clone  touch 
with  the  noveaent  see  in  it  [;,veat   possibilities. 

In  his  report  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Mr.  William  F.  Hirsch,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Unite  Y.M.G.A.  Schools,  has  this  to  say: 
'*The  standardizing  and  coordinatins  vrork  of  the  Y.M.G.A, 
Schools  laovement  has  been  a  lar^e  factor  in  the  most, 
sisnificant  process  fioing  on  in  the  local  Associations 
during  the  past  three  years;  naniely,  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  real  schools,  with  standard  unit 
courses  arranged  in  two,  three,  and  four  year  curricula, 
and  supplanting  the  fomer  plan  of  a  collection  of 
unrelated  classes  and  subjects. . .So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that,  as  schools  have  substituted  curricula  for 
classes,  the  students  have  enrolled  for  two,  three, or 
four  years  instead  of  for  one  or  two  classes  for  a 
single  semester.  This  has  [.riven  stability  and  contin- 
uity to  the  association  schools  -ontil  in  many  cities 
this  work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  similar  grade."- 


''■Bulletin  1923,  No. 7,  by  VTllliam  F. Hirsch 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
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As  haB  been  indicated,  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  "Meet ins  oi'  ^^^^"   ^^"•'^  ^o  nal:.© 
reoomnendationa  whereby  the  v/orl:  of  the  achoolc 
could  be  ;:iado  r.ore  effective.  Tho  motjt  siGnif leant 
action  of  thia  body,  perhaps,  -.fao  the  dotominc.tlon 
to  standardise  subjects  and  courses  of  study.  Very 
soon  after  this  Inportant  neet'.ns  machinery  •.•;as  eet 
to  woric. 

By  Hoverabor  •j'^i,  no  re  or  less  of  the  stan- 
dardization proFjross  h;>.d  been  accoaplished  for  tv/onty- 
four  oouraes  in  tho  AcoountinQ  curriculut.i,  t'.Tonty- 
four  courses  In  the  MarkotiJiG  currlaulum,  and  twenty- 
iivo  other  ainjlo  unit  ooursec,  the  Automotive  Gi*oup 
includins' four  different  couroos.  Perhaps  the  first 
near  apiiroach  to  :.dequato  standardization  v/as  in  the 
School  of  Coanoroe  in  tho  materials  for  the  Business 
Letter  and  Reports  CourGO, 

By  lo:;?.   standard  outlines  had  been  pre- 
pared in  more  than  novonty  unit  subjects  in  r;ovoral 
four-year  collo::;e  r^rade  curricula,  mahir^  a  total  of 
one  hundred  fifty  unit  courjies  comprehended  in  the 
standardization  plan.  In  many  casGO,  especially  adapt- 
ed text  material  and  instruction  manuals  for  Y,:i.C.A, 
schools  have  been  v/rltton  and  publi::hed. 

This  process  of  ntandaiviizatlon  is  carried 
on  throu^  connlssions  of  tho  United  Y.?:.C. A, Schools, 
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under  t,he  .supervision  of  the  Educational  Council.  The 
Educational  Council  Itself  ia  a  representative  body 
from  the  Aasooiatlona  conducting  educational  Tcrl:.  The 
constitution  provides  that  "each  local  Association 
and  each  branch  thereof  conductinij  educational  vrark 
shall  be  entitled  to  three  repre-ientatlveg  in  the  Coun- 
cil; one  of  said  representatives  shall  be  the  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  one  a  layman,  and  one  the  General  or 
EvecutivQ  Secretary.  Each  one  of  che  ..aid  representa- 
tives present  at  tho  Council  fihall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote"  .^^ 

"The  hoadquarters  '//ork  of  the  United  Y.M.C.A. 
Schools  is  carried  on  at  the  International  Coa-ittee 
BuildinG,3^7  Madison  Avenue,  Ne'.7  York  City,  where  a 
staff  of  secretaries,  teachers,  stenosraphera,  and 
cler::3  n^mherinz   64  on  June  25,1920  was  employed'.' , .-» 

The  Rosident  division,  in  ch^.r^e  of  Mr. 
T.N.Nelson,  seo:cs  to  be  of  service  to  the  Associr.tions 
in  cor.nection  -.vith  the  local  pro^r^yns.  Its  secretaries 
visit  A.sool^tions  to  <^ather  infomc^tion,  to  .ive  coun- 
cil, and  vrhere  desired,  to  help  in  the  oreanization 
and  promotion  of  educational  r^ork.  Under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Nelson,  this  division  has  done  splendid  work. 


^'-  SducMtlonal  Messencor,  ]-?::4,  p.; 
^*  B.F.Hirsch,  Association  ForuLi, Vol. I, Ho.  1, p. ?>» 
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We  have  traced  the  Y.M.G....  School  fron  i-.s 
beGlnnli^^o  in  educational  clubs  and  lectures  through 
Its  various  cta-es  of  development  to  the  present  tine. 
I  now  wish  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
school  worlc  and  point  out  If  I  may,  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  dovelopments . 
Extent  at  the  Present  Time 

By  referring  back  to  the  statistical  tables 
on  pages  9,  10.  and  M  we  find  that  in  1903  the  student 
body  of  the  Y.H.G.A.  Schools  was  35-32^,  that  the  num- 
ber of  paid  teachers  was  2.758,  that  the  educational  di- 
rectors and  their  assistants  numbered  08,  and  that  the 
tuition  paid  into  the  school  by  students  amounted  to 
over  ,2,35>.0O0.  It  is  very  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that  students  pay  approximately  93;,;  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Schools.  ^^  I  .hall  give  be- 
low a  few  of  the  large  schools  of  the  cd^ntry  and  their 
enrollment  in  O?^. 

De"^^^oit  5^006 

Boston 4,8t1 

Cleveland  4.7?5 

Jhicago  , 4.391 

Washington  3 ,  c;^^ 


i:-re 


^   Hirsch,  Bulletin,  1923,  No. 7, P. A., 

"  "  P. 20 
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Besides  these  larse  gchoo?.g  there  are  something 
like  350  Gr.\a.ller  ones  scattered  throughout  the  country 
Those  vary  in  size  from  5^^  students  up  ^o  -vithln  the 
thousands.  Formerly  the  Y.M.O.A,  Schools  '.vera  largely 
vocational  and  professional.  '71th '.n  the  last  few  years j 
hov/ever, there  has  been  a  rapid  :3rov?th  in  regular  aca- 
demic v.-ork  in  the  Association.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Evening  Preparatory  Schools,  Chicago  Central  , 
havin^;  an  enrollment  of  lOOC,  is  the  largest. 

Seeing  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Y.M.O.A. 
School  movement  aiid  the  extent  of  its  service  at  the 
present  tine  leads  one   to  ask  the  question,  "Hov;  may 
\ie   account  Tor  this  rr^vovith/''    I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  answer  to  the  questiv-;n.  To  do  so  would 
require  much  more  time  and  study  ttian  I  am  able  to 
3ive  to  this  phase  of  my  subject.  I  do  vish,  however, 
to  poii'it  out  a  few  of  the  causes  v^hich  seem  to  me 
important. 

As  the  New  York  3urvey  has  pointed  out/*Kdu- 
cation  tioerns  oo  have  developed  in  the  Y.II.C.A.  en   an 
opportwiist  basis.  "•"•  It  jrew  out  of  a  d3cire  to  serve 
men  in  need  of  educi;tlonal  preparation  and,  as  such 
was  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


♦  JjJhjaaon:  Teachers'  College  Record,  Mar.2A,  I924,p.  I25. 
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In  the  beginning  the  eduoational  work  was  intended 
for  members  only,  but  soon  provisions  were  made 
whereby  others  might  avail  themselves  of  the  eduoa- 
tional privileges  of  the  Association,  Now,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  eduoational  department  is 
disoovering  educational  needs  of  men  and  having  dis- 
covered such  needs,  encouraging  men  to  use  their 
spare  time  in  preparing  for  fuller  life. 

Because  of  its  intimate  touch  with  men, the 
Y.M.C.A.  has  been  able  to  sense  educational  needs 
quickly  and  to  render  immediate  aid.  I  should  say, 
then,  that  the  educational  work  of  the  Association 
has  grown  because  it  serves  real  needs  of  men,  not  only 
when  these  needs  are  obvious,  but  also  when  they  have 
to  be  shown  to  men. 

As  is  true  of  all  pioneering  enterprises, 
the  Y.M.C.A. School  has  had  to  develop  often  without 
the  expert  leadership  necessary  to  secure  unity  of 
effort  and  to  avoid  waste.  It  has  had  no  precedents  to 
follow  in  many  of  its  field^,but  has  had  to  blaze 
trails  into  the  wilderness.  Necessarily, therefore, It 
has  not  followed  the  methods  of  the  established  schools, 
public  or  private.  It  has  sought  to  evolve  methods 
adapted  to  Its  peculiar  work.  Unfortunately, the  men  in 
charge  of  educational  work  in  the  Association  have  not 
always  been  the  proper  kind  of  educators. 
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either  they  have  not  been  adequately  trained  In  gen- 
eral education  or  else  they  have  not  had  the  Y.M.C.A. 
point  of  view.  On  the  whole  I  should  say  the  latter 
has  been  true.  But  in  spite  of  this  obvious  disadvan- 
tage the  Z.M.C. A. School  has  "carried  on". 

Pioneering  always  has  a  certain  strong  appeal 
for  young  men.  It  may  be  that  the  very  fact  that  the 
Y.M.O. A, School  is  a  pioneer  attracts  them.  The  fact 
that  a  certain  course  of  study  is  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  given  in  the  world  certainly  appeals  to 
young  men.  There  is  a  novelty  about  it  that  attracts. 
Prom  the  point  of  vl»w  of  the  Association, the  appeal 
is  Just  as  great.  To  "be  in"  on  the  new  adventure  is 
a  thrilling  experience  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of 
war  or  that  of  service. 

Another  cause  for  the  development  of  Y.M.C.A. 
Schools  was  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  indus- 
try. It  became  no  longer  possible  for  men  to  be 
trained  for  the  various  occupations  through  the  appren- 
tice system.  Vocations  became  specialized  until  no 
one  was  capable, even  though  he  had  time, to  give  gen- 
eral training  to  the  apprentice.  The  school  was  the 
only  means  of  meeting  this.need.As  the  industries  drew 
more  and  more  young  men  from  the  country  to  the  city 
the  need  became  more  and  more  pressing.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  Schools  have  given  so  many 
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vooational  and  profesalonal  courses. These  were  the 
most  needed. 

Among  the  many  needs  which  preparation  for  the 
World  War  revealed  was  that  of  education.  We  had  never 
realized  before  how  many  of  our  people  were  illiterate, 
not  to  mention  those  whose  education  was  meager  and  in- 
adequate otherwise.  When  this  great  need  was  revealed, 
the  Y.M.C.A.  was  among  the  first  to  offer  service.  It 
sent  its  secretaries  into  the  army  and  navy  to  teach 
illiterate  soldiers  and  established  special  schools  for 
training  mechanics  of  different  kinds  for  industry  and 
for  the  army. 

Not  only  has  the  Y.M.C.A.  School  served  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  men, but  it  has  served  other  needs 
as  well  and  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  men  need 
social  life  with  their  kind.  The  Y.M.C.A.  affords  such 
life.  In  both  the  classes  and  the  lobbies  they  find 
companionship,  in  neither  case  feeling  out  of  place  for 
they  are  among  others  like  themselves. 

The  replies  to  the  questionnaires  show  that  the 
educational  directors  feel  that  the  paying  of  a  tuition 
places  a  higher  valuation  on  a  course  than  if  it  wer« 
given  free.  Men  would  rather  pay  for  what  they  get  and 
be  assured  that  what  they  get  is  worth  the  price.  It 
is  an  important  fact  that  most  of  the  students  who  come 
to  the  Y.M.C.A. Schools  do  so  because  some  friend  has 
recommended  the  school. 


•si^lXJCi  «nesw  •icrdoc 
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The  Modern  Y.M.O, A. School 

In  this  geotion  of  the  paper  I  hope  to  de- 
sorlbe  in  aome  detail  the  Y.M.C.A.  School  as  it  is 
found  to- lay.  Heretofore  I  have  used  the  term  Y.M.C.A, 
School  to  denote  the  class  work  of  the  educational 
department  in  general.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term 
as  I  have  used  It,  refers  to  the  movement  rather  than 
to  any  particular  school  or  system  of  schools.  I  now 
wish  to  consider  the  Y.M.C.A,  Schools  as  a  syst«m  of 
organized  educational  institutions  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  Y,M.C,A, 
^ICypes  of  Schools 

We  shall  first  consider  the  types  of  schools 
which  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  conductino;.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  educational  class  work  in  the  Association  oom- 
meroial  suhjeots  have  had  a  large  place  in  the  course 
of  study. 


\ 
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At  the  present  time  more  than  fifty  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Schools  have  adopted  the  standard  four-year  curricula 
of  college  grade  work  for  the  school  of  commerce. 
Ther«  are  three  of  these  curricula  leading  to  a  degree; 
namely,  accountancy,  marketing,  and  management.  About 
26,000  atudents  are  enrolled  in  cournes  and  curricula 
of  the  schools  of  commerce  alone. 
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Automotive  and  Machine  Shop  Schools 
havs  also  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  Association 
"Before  the  business  depression  of  1921  there  were 
75  automotive  schools  among  the  aasociations,  enrol- 
ling more  than  15,000  students These  schools 

give  instmiction  in  automotive  repair  work,  electrici- 
ty, battery  construction  and  repair,  vulcanizing 
and  acetylene  welding,  as  well  as  in  automotive  driv- 
ing, A  considerable  number  of  these  schools  also 
teach  machine-shop  work.  With  the  great  demand  for 
trained  machine  operators  which  came  after  the  war 
and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  to  acquire  equipment  at  a  nominal 
cost,  the  association  found  it  practicable  to  enter 
this  field  of  vocational  training,  and  many  large 
schools  were  put  into  operation."-** 

"The  most  notable  example  of  Y.M.C.A.  engin- 
eering schools  is  the  Day  Cooperative  Engineering 
School  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  It  is  the  second  largest 
cooperative  engineering  school  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States,  having  over  900  students  enrolled.  It 
is  operated  on  the  plan  of  having  two  individuals  for 
each  industrial  Job,  one  student  working  while  the 
other  is  at  school,"* 


*Hlr8ch:  U. 3, Bulletin,  1923,  No. 7.  p. 14 
*Ibid. 
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Evening  law  sohools  have  been  developed  In 
twenty  of  the  associations.  These  are  belns  conducted 
to  meet  all  of  the  reasonable  demands  for  adequate 
legal  education  and  proper  development  of  character 
In  proapeotlvo  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
"All  of  these  schools  have  at  least  a  three  years' 
course,  and  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  all  will 
require  four  years  of  legal  studies  in  addition  to 
other  preparation  required  by  the  various  States  of 
candidates  for  the  bar  examination.  During  the  past 
school  year  there  were  3,716  students  in  the  associ- 
ation law  schools,  including  the  Detroit  College  of 
Law,  with  600  students.  Northeastern  University  Law 
School,  with  800  students,  the  New  York  Law  School, 
the  Youngstown  School  of  Law,  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  and  others."* 

Not  until  recently  have  preparatory  schools 
come  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  Association's  edu- 
cational program.  In  a  study  made  by  Mr.Hancox,  di- 
rector of  Central  Y.M.C. A, Schools,  Chicago,  we  find 
that  "18  associations  reported  day  high  school  classes; 
30  reported  evening  high  school  classes. "^-'*  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  information  was 

♦  HirschJ  U.S. Bulletin,  I923,  No. 7. p. 14 
ff*H&noox:  Survey  of  Standards  of  Y.M.C. A. Schools, 
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gatherod  throuGh  the  qiioationnalro  method  and  ia  not, 
peitiaps,  entirely  coniplct©.  It  Is  sufflolently  accu- 
rate for  my  purpose,  novorthelecs,  since  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  the  general  condition  of  each  type  of 
vovk* 

One   very  Interesting  develoxsnent  in  the  pre- 
paratory school 3  of  tho  Y.M.G.A.  r.t  the  present  time 
13  that  of  meetlnQ  the  acoreditlns  requireraents  of 
the  various  colle^e.g  and  unlveralties  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  Mr,  Hanoox  raade  his  atuly  (during  1923) 
nine  schools  reported  that  their  day  QvadMSitea   were 
aooepted  "by  the  state  universities  without  entrance 
examinations  and  eleven  schools  reported  that  their 
evening  graduates  were  .accepted  without  examinations. 
Three  schools,  Detroit, Cleveland, and  Chicago,  are 
©embers  of  the  North  Central  Association;* 

Preparatory  schools  are  of  ti^o  kinds:  the 
evening  preparatory  schools  conducted  by  the  Y.M.C.A, 
In  practically  all  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  day 
secondary  schools  for  boys,  of  which  there  are  eight. 

The  type  of  vor^is.   glx'en  in  the  evening  pre- 
paratory schools  dlffors  conoldorably  from  thr.t  given 
In  tho  day  secondary  schools.  In  the  evening  prepar- 
atory schools  will  be  found  tiio^  eai-^neat  atudents  of 


♦H.JT.Hancoxj  A  survey  of  the  Stajidards  of  X.M.O.A. 
Schools , 
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a  mature  age  v/ho  work  during  the  day  and  cone  to  sohool 
in  the  evening.  A  few  of  these  are  taking  the  work 
simply  to  secure  high  school  education;  a  larger  num- 
ber are  taking  it  tc  prepare  themsolves  for  entrance 
to  regular  academic  colleges.  A  very  much  larger  niijn- 
ber  are  seeking  to  r.ecure  high  school  credits  ^7hich 
are  required  into  some  professional  school  euch  as 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  pharmacy,  or  they  are 
seeking  credits  in  order  to  qualify  for  professional 
examinations,  such  as  law  and  certified  public  ac- 
countant . 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  day  school 
are  boys  of  the  high  sohool  age  v/ho  are  put  in  the 
Y.M.C. A. School  in  preference  to  the  public  school 
because  their  parents  feel  that  the  Christian  atmos- 
phere, the  association  with  men  teachers  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  boys,  and  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  "full  rounded  rievelopment" ,  are  desirable  influ- 
ences and  well  worth  the  small  tuition  which  they 
pay,  IThat  has  been  said  concemirig  the  secondary 
school  could  be  said  of  the  Junior  Schools  cs  v/ell. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  School  gives  what  the  public  school  does 
not  and  probably  can  not  ^ive  -a  Christian  emphasis 
to  education. 


We  come  now  to  the  phase  of  Y.M.C.A.  ed- 
ucational work  in  v/hich  the  writer  is  most  interested, 
that  of  giving  every  nan  a  chance  to  a e cure  at  least 
an  elementary  education.  All  throush  its  educational 
experience  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  stressed  the  practical, 
the  essentials,  rather  than  the  cultural.  It  has 
sought  to  help  men  in  their  daily  lives  to  be  more 
efficient  workmen  as  well  as  to  be  good  citizens  and 
neighbors.  When  we  think  of  this  kind  of  education 
for  the  immigrant,  we  usually  call  it  Amerioaniaatlon. 
Neither  time  nor  space  permits  ma  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails. I  do,  however,  wish  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  this  most  interestii® 
work  of  the  Y.M.C.A, 

During  the  war  and  for  a  time  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  Y.M.C.A,  did  extensive  work 
among  the  foreign  people  of  this  coimtry.  Dr.  Peter 
Roberts  of  the  International  Committee  devised  a 
special  method  for  teaching  immigrants  and  special 
Anerlcanlaation  Secretaries  were  placed  in  all  of  the 
large  foreign  sections  of  the  country  to  organize 
classes  in  English,  government,  and  history.  To  give 
an   idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  in  1921  I  shall 
quote  from  the  Annual  Report  g'.ven  in  a  little  pamphlet 
called  •'Making  Americans", 


iu  mills  mim  %q  daJLsiS  t«  amSt  ..araoaja^Jt*^.; 
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The  first  report  has  to  do  with  teacliing 
forelsn-bom  men  the  English  language  and  is  aa 
f ollowa : 

"One  hiindred  and  eighty-eight  Associationa 
had  classes  organized  to  teaoh  the  foreign-speaking 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  men  in  the  claasea 
represent  forty-two  different  peoples.  The  following 
is  the  record: 

Number  of  classes  in  English 1,540 

Number  of  teachers \  ,410 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled P:\  ,430"* 

The  second  report  deals  with  other  subjects 
which  will  help  foreign-speaking  people  in  becoming 
naliuralized.  **Two  htmdred  auid  nine  Associations  gay* 
definite  help  to  aliens  to  secure  first  and  second 
naturalization  papers  and  prepared  thousands  to  pass 
the  court  examinations.  The  men  in  these  olaasea  rep*- 
resent  thirty-five  different  peoples.  The  following 
is  the  record: 

Number  of  classes  in  civics 3t3 

Number  of  teachers 223 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled tT,776 

♦Y.M.C.A.  Annual  Report  in  "Making  Americans" , p. 7. 
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Nvuttber  of  First  Papers  secured.  .  .  t6,952 
Niaatier  of  Secoxid  Papers  secured.  .*<  ,©75* 
As  has  besn  common  In  practically  all 
fields  of  education  into  which  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  en- 
tered, these  classes  have  been  conducted  as  isolated 
courses,  sometimes  in  the  regula-r  schools  but  most 
often  in  factories  and  other  places  whero  the  men 
worked.  As  I  have  sxiggested,  the  Peter  Roberts  Method 
has  usually  been  the  one  used  In  teaching  English 
and  Government. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  work  is  now 
being  undertaken  at  Central  Y. M.G. A, , Chicago.  Instead 
of  having  a  few  isolated  classes  the  work  has  been 
organized  into  a  regular  school  with  full  curricula. 
The  school  is  known  aa  "Central  Elementary  School 
for  Adults'*  and  proposes  to  give  in  the  shortest  tlao 
possible  to  the  men  who  enroll  in  it  all  that  is  val- 
uable in  the  courses  usually  offered  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  men  to  whom  it  appeals  are  of  three  types: 
( I )  young  men  who  wish  to  go  to  high  school  but  be- 
cause of  defective  elementary  education  are  not  qual- 
ified to  do  so; (2)  men  who  seek  the  minimum  essential* 
in  education  to  be  able  to  be  good  citizens;  (5)  men 
preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

*Y.M.G.A.  Annxial  Report  in  "Making  Americans", p. 8. 
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Student  Body 

The  students  enrolled  in  these  various  schools 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  are  on  the  whole  serious 
minded  young  men  who  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of 
education.  They  are  working  men,  most  of  them,  who  pay 
their  own  way.  The  analysis  below  of  one  of  the  Mid- 
Western  Schools  having  nearly  5,000  students  shows  the 
age  distribution  of  students  in  that  school. 

15-17  years ,,.10.8^ 

18-20  "....... )7^ 

21-23  " 18.65? 

24-26   " 22.3^ 

27-29   " 14.1^ 

30-32  " 7.7?5 

33-35  " 5^ 

36-39  " .'o 2.5^ 

40  and  over 4jg  * 

Average  age  approximately  25  years. 

The  maximum  previous  education  of  students 
before  entering  was  as  follows! 

6  years  or  less 9*9,^ 

7  years 6.2^ 

8  years 22.7^ 

9  years 25.85C 

♦  Hirachs  Bureau  of  Education  Report.  1923,  P  3. 
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students  in  the  automotive,  trade,  and  Junior  commercial 
subjects  are  largely  found  in  the  above  group.  Students 
for  the  school  of  commerce,  law,  and  professional  subjects 
are  mainljr  found  in  the  group  below. 

10  years ,...9»0jC 

11  years ,....3»8/C 

12  years..... 10.8^ 

1  or  more  years  in  college. 32.8^  * 

The  general  occupational  classification  of 
the  students  was  as  follows; 

Production  and  Manufacturing 37*0^ 

Merchandising  and  Bistributing. ... 19» 5^ 

Managing,  Clerical,  Recording 41.0^ 

Professional,  and  Serving ,...2.5:^  ** 

The  religious  affiliations  of  733  students 
in  a  certain  school  shows  the  following? 

Catholics 57?C 

Jews. S% 

Protestants 43/^ 

No  church  affiliations 14^ 

♦  HirschJ  Bureau  of  Education  Report.  1923,  P  3« 
♦♦  Ibid  p4. 
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The  above  distribution  of  studerxts  according 
to  their  religious  affiliations  is  not  given  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Y.M, C.A.  School  as  a  wholee  It  is  In- 
serted at  this  place  merely  to  show  that  the  Y.M. C.A. 
School  does  not  necessarily  cater  to  Protestants.  The 
analysis  shows  that  59^  of  the  students  are  Catholics, 
Jews  and  non-ohurch-members.  I  may  say  that  the  above 
study  was  made  of  students  studying  such  subjects  ae 
accounting,  electrical  courses,  mechanical  drawing, 
plumbing,  brick  laying,  plastering,  etc.  Probably  we 
should  expect  a  large  number  of  Catholics  in  these 
classes* 

A  study  of  the  student  body  of  Chicago  Cen- 
tral Y.M. C.A.  Schools  shows  the  following  distributions 

Protestants ,  58^ 

Catholics , .  S9^ 

Jewish. . . , . . .  6< 

Non-designeted. .....,.»,,  o?^ 

In  o»r  consideration  of  the  student  body  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  women  as  well  as  men 
attend  our  classes.  I  am  unable  to  learn  to  what  extent 
this  is  permitted.  Thru  the  questionnaire,  however,  I 
learned  that  of  the  fifteen  answers  from  directors,  9 
were  opposed  to  having  women  in  the  school;  5  thought 
it  permis sable;  and  one  said  that  they  oup;ht  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 
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Oiy;suilza,t>lon  and  Admin  latitat  ion 

Til©  key  man  in  the  educational  work  or  the 
Y.Til.O.A.  is  the  Educational  Director,  lie   is  to  the 
Y.]f»!.C,A,  Soxiool  what  the  Superintendent  is  to  the  pub- 
lic school.  What  the  school  accompli  ah©  a  dei^ends  to 
a  lar^a  extent  upon  the  insight,  aljillty,  imd.   char- 
acter of  the  Director. 

Mr*  Nelson  of  the  Now  York  office  of  the 
United  Y,M.C,A,SchDOlg  characterises  the  evolution  of 
the  Educational  Director  £5om©what  as  follovvs: 

men  the  oducational  activities  of  the  Y.M.O.A. 
hec&m*  complex  onoush  to  justify  a  majn   to  devote  a 
considerable  ajiiount  of  his  tine  to  this  work,  one  of 
the  regular  aeoretarlee  was  givon  responsibility  or  els* 
a  mar.  waa  employed  especially  for  educational  work. 
Whatever  the  plan,  the  first  qualification  ;7as  that 
^®  ^®  a«alou3  for  leo-dinf;  men  to  Christ.  Ho  accepted 
his  new  rosponyibility  as  a  means  of  getting  the  re- 
II3I0US  message  of  the  Association  into  oontcict  with 
men. 

Becauae  of  the  economic  value  of  vocational 
courses, students  became  wlllirig  to  pay  s.  lar^e  part 
of  the  expense   of  these  courses  and  the  educational 
director  soon  found  himself  an  ox^a^izer  and  T^romoter. 
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'.Vith  the  A;rov7tli  of  cchools  and  the  donand 

for  a  more  varied  and  Bubetantial  curricula  leafiins 

to  vocuti-onal  and  techi^loal  decrees ;,  the  educr.tional 

director  oocano  conBoloue  of  hirnnelf  an  an  sduoator, 

and  because  of  the  pioneering  nature  of  his  ^'?or>:,  a 

oreative  educator.  Lai-^e2.y  out  of  the  consciousnesa 

of  his  need;!  as  an  educator,  there  developed  the 

United  Y.M.CA,  ;lGhoolK  novenert  ^-vith  Itn  onphasis 

upon  atandardisatlon.  This  ^Ith  t?iG  vastly  expanded 

oducatione.1  ^orh  contributed  to'^ard  riakirn^  a  busi~ 

nesG  manar.or  of  the  educational  director.  His  function 

as  a  huslneEs  EScvna-rer  E&y  be  s\iB!ned  up  as  follows: 

?.  Promotion  -jotting  students  enrolled 
in  proper  claages. 

2,  Operation  -delivering  high  grada  and  ef- 

reotive  Christian  charact'^r 
service, 

3.  Finiincial  -geouring  and  aanaging  of  in- 

GOice  .i-nd  expenaes. 

Ur-llke  the  "bur-inees  rnanac^r,  the  educational  .-:iroctro 
is  not  concerned  "ith  prof  i to  -ther-e  are  nonet*   Ha 
occuplea  f-,  position  ''.'hioh  concerns  itself  v/ith  qual- 
ity service  Instead.  He  seeke  to  Fiake  a  succ3£3  of 
hie  school,  not  becau39  of  profits  which  will  come  to 
his  ©nployera,  but  because  of  a  genuine  interest  in 
education.  His  success  is  neasured  by  the  type  of 

*  Educational  MeasenGer,  Nov.  1923,  p. I. 
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service  which  he  renders,  not  by  the  number  of 
dollare  profit  to  his  concern.  Instead  of  charsirig 
the  highest  price  possible,  consistent  v;ith  good 
business  policy,  ho  endeavors  to  charge  the  lowest 
prio#  possible  consistent  v^lth  the  principle  of 
servio®.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  educational 
director's  function  I  should  li^se  to  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  '•Educational  Messenger*: 

'*The  Y.M.C.A.  Educational  Director  is  a 
pioneer.  He  is  sailing  a  great  many  uncharted  seas. 
The  educational  program  is  the  'longitude*  and  the 
financial  policy  the  'latitude'  within  the  limits  of 
which  he  must  steer  his  course.  If  the  latitude  of 
his  course  is  not  well  defined,  or  if  it  carries  the 
route  of  his  course  oyer  shallow  waters  or  into  treaoh- 
erous  channels.  It  is  V9vy   likely  that  the  longitud- 
inal objectives  will  never  be  reached  -most  certainly 
not  on  schedule."* 

I  should  like  in  the  next  few  pages  to  glvt 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  organization  over  which  the 
educational  director  presides.  In  order  to  do  that 
most  effectively  I  shall  take  the  Central  Y.M.C.A. 
School  system  as  an  ejsample  of  the  large  schools  of 
the  ooxmtry. 

^Educational  Messenger,  Jan. 1924,  p.t. 
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Qrp;anlaatlon  of  Oentral  Y.M.C.A.  Schools  of  OhlOR.fl;o 
Board  of  Go\rernors       Executive  Secretary- 
Educational  Director 


Day  School        Evening  School    School  of  Commerce 
Principal         Principal        Dean 


Junior  School  Elementary  School  High  School   AflBlstant 
Principal      Principal         Principal     to  Dean 


Teachers      Teachers         Teachers     Teachers 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  educational  di- 
rector is  responsible  to  both  the  Board  of  Q-overn- 
ors  and  to  the  Er.ocvitlve  Secretary.  He  la  their  ex- 
pert on  the  Job,  to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  what 
a  school  ought  to  be  and  do.  The  Board  of  Q-ovem- 
ora  Ib  reaponsible  for  seourins  the  proper  kind  of 
director,  for  fonair^  the  broad  outlines  of  policy 
and  addiniatraticn.  The  educational  director  puts 
theee  policies  into  effect  by  analyzing  then  into 
concrete  activities,  to  be  carried  out  by  his  corps 
of  workers.  Directly  under  the  Educational  Director 
and  responsible  to  him  are  the  Principal  of  the  Day 
School,  the  Principal  of  the  Evening  School,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Ooniaerce.  Under  these  come  the 
principals  of  the  schools  as  shown  in  the  chart. 
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Object Ives 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Sohoola?  This  is  a  question  which  we  very  often 
hear  at  this  tine  when  the  leaders  are  for  the 
first  time  trying  to  formulate  those  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives which  can  be  held  as  standards  for  the 
work  in  general.  Perhaps  we  nay  as  well  begin  wlto 
a  quotation  from  Bobbltt  stating  the  bbjeotives  of 
education  In  general. 

"Education  la  to  prepare  men  and  women  for 
the  activities  of  every  kind  which  make  up,  or  ought 
to  make  up,  well-rounded  adxilt  life;  that  It  has  no 
other  purpose,  that  everything  ought  to  be  done  In 
view  of  this  purpose,  and  that  nothing  should  be  in- 
cluded which  does  not  serve  this  purpose."*  Lot  us 
compare  this  quotation  with  one  from  Mr.  Hlrsoh  In 
which  he  states  the  objective  of  the  Y.M.C.A. School* 
as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Y.M.C.A.Schools  is  to 
develop  character,  no  less  than  ability,  through  en- 
riching the  student's  personality.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished without  regard  to  creed,  but  with  the  emphasis 
upon  Christian  ideals  of  intelligent  unselfish  service 
to  men,  loyalty  to  country,  and  love  to  God."** 

^»How  to  iiake  a  aurrlculum.  Pp.7  and  8 

*♦  United  States  Government  Report  No. 7,  1923 
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Or,  let  us  oompare  Bobbitt's  statement  with  that  of 
Nelson  of  the  United  Y. 1,1. 0.  \. Schools,  in  Arhich  he  says: 

"Ita  purpose  is  to  make  available  under  sat- 
iaf'^ctory  tlmeg  and  ooniitions,  3noci-?-ll^ea.  school 
experience  dacirod  by  rrov.oB   nf  Individuals,  and  to 
develop  in  the  Indlvldual.-i  the  idealfl  and  practices 
of  Christian  living. ** 

Thus  WQ  s3e  that  the  purpose  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Educational  Work  is  really  two-fold, -educational  In 
the  usual  connotation  of  the  word,  and  character  build- 
ins.  Its  dlatlnctive  objeotivs  ia  the  development  of 
Christian  ideal j,  attitudes,  and  habits  in  its  studwitg 
through  11.8  oduca-.ional  activities. 

Triat  the  Y.K,C.x\.  School  dose  not  always  live 
up  to  ito  ldeal3  and  purposes  in   nhcvn  vsry  clearly  by 
the  New  York  Survey  of  Y.M.C.A. Educational  Work  in  that 
city.  Amoiig  other  things  it  has  thia  to  oay:  "One  of 
the  aias  ^hich  ia  3tre.33ed  nost  by  the  Association  in 
its  educational  program  la  character  building.  If  it 
could  be  nhown  to  be  a  distinctive  outcome,  it  v7ould  go 
far  toTvard  furnifiiilng  a  Justification.  It  should  be  ob- 
served,ho'vever,  that  this  objective  la  alno  oot  up  In 
public  school  education  and  that  the  effort  is  there 
being  made  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  methods  to 


*  Pa^e  45  in  Readings  in  Educational  Work  of  Y.M.C.A. 
-M.H.Turner. 
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S9cur^  It.  It  Is  alto<5ether  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  purpoae  of  the  Aafloci^.tiori  to  emphasize 
oiiar^otor  builuiiij^,  out  uo  olo.\r  arialysie  of  t.ois 
iii&  r*or  any  ^Jtatenont  to  bo  employed  ty  of^lcara  and 
teaohere  in  securlntj,  it  huv©  been  found. "*^ 

Partly  aa  a  reault,  perhapE,oi'  the  Now  2Cork 
Survey,  1  sudors  aro  now  ?;orl:ina  on  methods  whereby 
th®  X.Ivi.G. A. School  aay  heconi©  jjioro  errr.otive  in  th« 
Ohi-lstian  .Jhiiractor  development  side  of  its  prograa. 
3oiae  eapeolally  good  vrork  has  baeui  done  in  the  Auto- 
aotiYo  Sohoola♦^•'■?^ 

Boiae  Problem  a 

7!c  Tiovr   turn  our  attention  to  the  last  sootion 
of  this  thesis:  Bome   of  the  out^tandin^^  probleas  fao- 
Ing  the  Y.ii.C.A,  oduoational  director,  3.nd   the  Board 
of  Qovomora,  will  be  oonsldfired. 
Ajjainig  tra  t  iori 

In  this  period  of  standardization  one  of  tli« 
ohief  oroblems  which  f^ices  the  Board  of  Govo-iTioro  is 
the  oholoe  of  an  expert  educational  director.  Hereto- 
fore theae  officers  have  boon  chosen  either  from  px^- 
f3s clonal  fields,  or  from  among  the  Y.M.G. A. teachers. 
They  have  not  usually  been  men  'vho  were  thoroughly 
?.cqv«inted  with  th©  Eduoational  Work  of  the  Asaooiatlon, 

*  Survey  by  Teaohei'S*  College  of  X,   Educatlonel  Work 

in  Ne.v  York  City 
♦♦  Readings  in  y. Educational  Work,  -M.H. Turner,  p. 7^. 
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nor  wore  th«y  always  X.H.C.A.  men  in  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  They  accepted,  the  position  In  th« 
Y,?I.C,A.sahool3  Juat  as  they  would  have  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  not  Buepectlng  that  the  YiM.C.A.  School 
had  a  definite  gervlce  to  render  which  was  not  and 
could  not  he  offered  hy  the  public  eohool,  Thla  fao  t 
is  clearly  revealed  even  at  the  present  tine  by  the 
answers  to  the  questionnairea.  On  the  other  hand 
there  have  been  some  men  chosen  v/ho  had  the  right 
spirit,  who  ffc>it  that  the  Y.M.C. A. School  had  a  distinct 
service  to  render,  but  unfortunately  they  had  not  the 
educational  qualifications  needed. 

If  the  Y.M.^I.A.  School  is  to  do  r.  distinctive 
piece  of  work,  having  as  J.ta  besic  principle  the  form- 
ation of  Chrir^tian  character,  then  it  3ust  train  its 
Educational  Director*  and  Principals  for  their  work. 
Two  kinds  of  training  are  nsooosary.  Fir "t, training 
which  will  acquaint  then  with  the  edxxoatlonal  work  of 
the  association,  and  second, courses  in  educational 
adBlnlstratlon  offered  in  Schools  of  E/'ucatlon. 

The  courses  In  a  School  of  Education  should 
be  taken  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  the  Y.M. 
C.A.Sohoolp.  In  other  y^ords  they  should  be  thought 
of  in  Lerms  of  adults  rather  than  chilTeii,  It  Is 
true  that  moct  of  the  oourBee  offered  In  such  schoole 
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are  deslsned  for  children; but  by  certain  adaptations 
the  principles  may  be  applied  to  adult  education  as 
well.  In  addition  one  can  usually  work  out  hi-s  tena 
paper  on  adult  rather  than  on  child  problems.  In  a 
sense  the  whole  Y.M.G. A. School  is  a  pioneer  novenent 
still,  in  the  field  of  Adult  education.  Very  little 
work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  psychology  of 
adult  leaming,\vhen  study inr;  subjects  usually  taught 
during  adolescence  or  in  the  .f^rades.  Few  valuable  lB>oks 
h.-.ve  been  published  ■•,'hich  can  be  said  to  be  baned  on 
a  scientific  study  of  needs  and  abilities, 

riven  more  important,  perhaps,  than  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Director  cuid  the  Principal  Is  that  of  the 
teacher,  for  it  is  he  -.Tho  comes  into  personal  contact 
with  the  student  and  on  ^hose  shoulders  rests  the  in- 
structional responsibility.  It  is  very  desirable,  1  f 
not  necessary,  here  also  that  the  person  responsible 
for  the  teaching  of  the  sixbject  icnow  something  about 
the  educational  history  and  policy  of  the  Y.M.G. A.; 
otherwise  there  can  nevor  be  the  close  cooperation 
between  the  educational  department  and  the  other  de-*' 
partraents  of  the  Association.  Some,  in  fact  many, of 
the  teachers  now  in  the  Y.-T.C. A. Schools  are  unsympa^ 
thetlc  tovmrd  the  work  of  the  Y.M.G. A.  as  a  whole, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  believe  the  Y.".C.A,  is  Jus- 
tified in  attempting  educational  work. 
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The  tine  has  cone,    i%   aeeras  to  ne,  vhen 
the  Y.M.G. A. School,  if  It  continues,  must  aot  only 
organize  and  standardise  its  courses,  but  it  nust 
also  trcir.  Itc  dlroctors  and  principals  at  least  so 
that  they  vxill  definitely  choose  Inntructors  of  char- 
acter, Chri.-5tian  character,  if  you  ]-'leano,  as  well 
as  acader.io  training,  "becavise  Christian  character 
formation  is  the  real  distinctive,  permanent  contrib- 
ution which  the  Y.H.C.A,  Schools  can  make  to  education. 

Proper  Supervision 

If  the  Y.]:<I.C. A. School  is  to  function  at  its 
best,  it  must  tauke   use  of  the  best  edacational  methods. 
It  should  put  itself  to  the  task  of  studyintj;  the  dif- 
ferent systen^s  c.nd  of  adapting  auoh  methods  as  are 
found  valuable  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  Y.M.C.A, 
Schools,  From  a  study  of  the  c^uej  oionnaires  and  from 
talking  v.-ith  Mr.  Hirsch  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  the  United 
Y.M.O. A. Schools,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  things 
the  schools  need  is  closer  and  more  expert  supervision. 
Often  the  Educational  Director's  time  is  taken  up  with 
such  natters  as  promotion,  collections,  and  routine 
office  duties,  and  vory  little  of  it  jiven  to  the  super- 
vision of  teachinc.  On  the  other  hand  Directors  are 
often  not  capable  of  supervisirig  the  work;  they  have 
not  been  chosen  v.-ith  this  in  view. 
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Method  of  Instruction 

Instructors  in.  the  Y.M.G.A,  ciohoois,  chosen 
as  they  are  often,  from  the  professions,  are  seldom 
trained  in  scientific  educational  methods  of  teach- 
ing. They  use  the  methods  by  which  they  learned,  that 
is,  methods  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 
Such  great  strides  have  "been  made  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  pedagOiC^y  that  these  old  methods  are 
woefully  out  of  place  in  any  modern  school.  It  is 
possible,  however,  for  the  teachers  who  are  now  in 
our  schools  to  bring  themselves  up  to  date  in  this 
matter.  The  Director  and  the  Principals  should  en- 
courage the  reading  of  such  articles  a;-  they  find 
helpful,  and  these  should  be  discussed  in  zlic-   teach- 
ers' neetingB. 

Teachers  should  be  given  indue em ents  to  take 
courses  in  educational  methods  in  evening  schools, 
in  summers,  or  where  this  is  not  practicable,  corres- 
pondence courses.  Such  inducements  can  probiibly  best 
be  given  in  the  form  of  salary  increaae  or  promotion 
in  othor  ways.  But  by  all  means  inducements  should 
be  given. 

Too  often  Educational  Directors  have  astjuraed 
that  because  a  man  was  successful  in  his  particular 
field  he  v/ould  be  able  to  teach  his  specialty  to 
others.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  always  proven  true. 
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Anowhor  pro'blaa  in  tiiis  Gonnootioa  is  that 
of  Judging  teaching.  What  i8  the  standard  by  Trhich 
th«  teacher  ia  laaasured?  Is  it  his  holding  pov^er? 
That  Is,  does  he  hold  the  atudenta  enrolled  in  his 
class  through  the  whole  term?  Are  the  students  sat- 
isfied? Does  he  get  a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  the 
students?  Does  he  insist  upon  detail  knowledge?  -or 
does  he  deal  in  such  a  general  way  as  to  be  vague? 
These  are  questioiis  which  we  mu3t  decide. 
The  Gurrioulun 

TThat  shall  the  Y.M.G.A.pJchool  Include  in  its 
course  of  study?  This  question  can  be  answered  briefly 
by  saying  anything  which  helps  to  build  Christian  man- 
hood, anything  which  helps  a  nan  to  be  a  better  citi- 
zen of  his  town,  Gommxmity,  and  nation,  by  malting  him 
a  better  contributor,  a  better  participator  in  the 
life  around  him.  Upon  this  assumption  literally  hun- 
dreds of  courses  have  been  offered  by  the  Y. II. G. A. Schools 
of  the  coimtry.  Some  of  the  courses  have  been  outlived* 
such  as  preparation  for  Civil  Sprvlce;  some  have  been 
such  failures  as  to  be  dropped  from  the  currlcul\m 
because  of  poor  equipment.  But  on  the  whole  nany  of 
the  courses  begun  at  the  llrst  are  still  being  taught. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
be  to  concentrate  on  the  courses  we  already  have. 
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standardizing  theri;,  and  malslns  them  more  effective 
ratliar  than  entering  new  fields. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  School  at  first  seemed  to  con- 
sider itself  a  qupplenentary  a^eno;/  to  the  "public 
school.  It  is  doubtful  '.rhether  at  the  present  time 
It  considers  ItTelf  such.  It  has  cone  to  feel  that 
it  has  a  distinctive  service  to  render  apart  from  the 
purely  acadsmic,  that  of  inculcating  Christian  char- 
acter In  the  students  i?ho  come  Into  the  classes. 

One  thing  it  seems  to  ire  the  Y.M.C.  A  .School 
must  do  if  it  intend?  to  rr.ake  its  courses  of  us* 
to  the  student,  sjid  that  is  to  seek  to  give  thesa  th* 
practical  trend  rather  than  the  theoretical  and 
teohnlcixl  purely  for  the  Fiake  of  knowledge.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  acadenlc  auhjects  especially.  The 
old  idea  that  knowledge  merely  because  It  was  know- 
ledge waB  valuable  and  would  prepare  the  reciplant 
for  further  knowledge  is  now  generally  abandoned,  We, 
in  these  days,  are  Inclined  to  ask  whether  what  is 
taught  l3  of  value  in  It". elf . 

On  the  whole,  the  Y.M.C .A. School  has  empha- 
sized thle  practical  side  of  education,  perhaps  some- 
v/hat  tmduly.  But  no"^,  alnce  it  is  undertaking  the 
purely  academic  subjects  which  are  usually  thought  of 
as  preparatory  for  college,  will  the  Y.M.3.A.School 
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still  seek  to  !n?.k9  the  '?tv.'iy  of  practical  .%s  well 
as  preparatory  value?  If  it  does,  it  -Till  render  a 
valuable  service  to  its  students.  But,  on  tae  other 
hand,  if,  because  cf  the  strict  accrediting  regvila- 
^lons,  it  is  forced  to  give  up  the  practical  ideal 
ftnU  mJ.so  the  Cbriotian  character  ideal,  then  it  will 
have  103t  the  permanent  Justifications  for  Its  exist- 
entje;  it  will  merely  serve  a  temporary  need  which 
the  public  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take. Perhaps  the  people  who  are  novr  engi-^ed  in  Y,M« 
G.A.  Schools  would  best  serve  the  oonmunity  by  using 
their  enerj^ies  in  backing  up  the  i-ublic  school  rather 
than  setting  up  a  competing  ins^itution. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Y.M.G.A.  can  "bring 
to  these  subjocts  a  practical  value  and  can  vrhile 
teaching  and  thrciigh  teaching  tlem  inculci'te  Christian 
character.,  its  work  will  be  in  keeping  \^ith  the  idealfl 
of  the  Association, 
Finance 

In  the  minds  of  Executive  Secretaries  at 
least  the  natter  of  financing  the  educational  work  !■ 
of  vital  inportance.  Educational  Directors  are  in- 
siatlr^  that  the  educational  work  of  the  Assoolatlon 
ought  not  to  be  and  cannot  be  self-supportingj  that 
there  in  Just  as  nuch  Justification  for  subsidizing 
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the  9dui;.':.tional  ".'orli  as  thero  is  the  physical  and 
social  worl:  of  the  Ascoclation.  T:i.e  il-:c3cutive  Sec- 
retaries contend  that  education  {rives  a  ncnay  valu* 
which  the  students  ou-^ht  to  '^e  •viiling  to  pay  for 
entirely.  That  the  Association  in  glvlns  then  the 
opportunity  to  pay  a  reasonable  tuition  for  high 
grade  educational  service  is  doing  a  real  service  to 
then: , 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  oast  col- 
leges are  not  self-supporting;  they  have  to  "be  sub- 
sidized; endowments  have  to  be  est&blished  end  achola 
ar ships  awarded  to  students  unable  to  pay  the  full 
tuition.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  pinjp- 
er  way  to  support  the  Y.M.C.A,  Schools  would  be  to 
secure  andowments  and  scholarships.  The  United  Y.M.O.A 
School  staff  holds  that  the  schools  our;ht  not  to  at- 
tempt to  pay  through  tuition  more  than  75p'  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

In  considering  the  financial  side  of  the 
question  vte  must  not  forgot  that  there  are  students 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  well,  but  thore  are 
those  who  have  to  sacrifice  to  pay  a  lo?f  tuition. Th» 
service  basis  of  education  has  been  tried  and  found  urt- 
successful.  Perhaps  the  scholrrshlp  plan  would  talc* 
care  of  those  unable  to  pay. 
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It  Beems  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  all 
Educational  Directors  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  pay  all  expenses  "by  tuition  fees  alone,  at  least 
not  the  departmental  expenses. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  tuition  a  stu- 
dent should  pay  Mr.  Nelson  suggests  that  one  ought  to 
ke«p  in  nind  the  following j 

t.  Money  value  of  the  course  to  the  student, 

2.  Pinanclal  ability  of  student  to  pay, 

3.  Cost  of  the  course  to  the  school. 
Promotion 

An  oxamlnation  of  the  questionnaires  shows 
that  Educational  Directors  are  devoting  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  promotion.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  indicated  that  they  themselves  feel  that  this  ought 
not  to  be  so.  It  is  true  that  the  Y.M.C.A. , Just  as 
other  organizations  serving  the  needs  of  people  must 
get  its  message  before  the  public.  One  may  question, 
however, the  advisability  of  the  regular  advertising 
plan.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Schools  secure  most  of  their  students  as  a  result  of 
a  friend  of  the  school  telling  his  friend  about  it, not 
through  the  regular  channels  of  advertising.  Would  this 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best  way  for  the  Education- 
al Director  to  promote  his  v/ork  would  be  to  build  up 
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a  spirit  of  O-ood  Will  in  tho  student  body  that  wotild 
cause  thsm  to  paas  tho  good  word  on  to  frlcmds?  The 
best  way,  surely,  to  oeoure  Good  Will  is  by  giving  the 
students  something  which  they  feel  is  practical. 

Another  very  effective  means  of  promotion 
would  seem  to  be  the  educational  campaign  plan  prac- 
tised by  Denver  witii  such  good  success.  By  this  plan 
former  students,  and  frionds  of  the  school, make  an 
enthusiastic  campaign  of  their  city  for  students. 
This  plan  not  only  builds  up  the  educational  classes 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  School  but  those  of  the  public  school 
as  well,  for  in  reality  it  io  a  campaign  for  education, 
a  campaign  to  gst  yoimg  men  to  see  the  value  of  pre- 
paring themselves  for  their  life  work. 

It  has  been  found  that  personal  work  in  the 
promotion  field  is  better  than  the  letter  or  folder 
method.  The  student  may  become  interested  by  reading 
the  printed  matter,  but  th©  real  decision  usually  comes 
when  he  has  had  a  personal  interview  with  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  school.  The  practice  of  relegating  to 
clerks  the  intei'views  with  prospective  students  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  deplored.  The  best  man  who  qui  Ijo  secured 
ou^t  to  be  in  this  position.  He  is  the  firct  represen- 
tative of  the  school  to  the  prospect.  If  he  makes  a  good 
impression,  the  student  will  probably  enroll;  if  he  does 
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not  J  the  ptudent  goes  away  perhaps  dlsguflteo.  with  the 
•ohool.  I  have  In  mind  an  assistant  who  was  provoked 
at  two  foreign  men  who  wanted  to  enroll,  "beoause  they 
did  not  understand  what  the  membership  fees  were  for. 
Needless  to  say  the  men  did  not  enroll;  not  only  that 
tut  they  got  a  bad  impression  of  the  school,  -and  an 
tintrue  one. 

As  I  have  already  siiggeated,  the  holding  of 
students  is  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  from 
the  promotion  side,  as  is  the  getting  of  new  ones. 
Just  how  to  hold  students  in  the  school  is  a  real  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  the  first  inquiry  which  should  be  made  ia 
Why  do  students  leave  our  school?  Aside  from  such 
causes  as  sickness,  leaving  the  city,  overtime  work, 
c?aange  of  positions,  etc.,  for  obviously  these  causes 
cannot  be  remedied  by  the  school,  there  are  other 
causes  which  the  school  can  remedy  to  a  lars^ie  extent. 
Although  I  know  of  no  statistics  or  investigation  to 
show  it,  I  am  confident  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  students  drop  out  of  courses  is  because  they  are 
dissatisfied.  They  have  not  foirnd  the  work  as  inter- 
esting as  they  expected;  they  do  not  like  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher;  they  have  found  the  work  too 
hard  or  too  easy;  or  perhaps  they  are  Just  loafers, 
drifters  who  stay  at  nothing  very  long  at  a  time. What- 
ever the  cause  the  school  surely  ought  to  know  the 
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reason  why  its  students  leave  a  oouree.  I  hearna  a 
certain  Director  boasting  th.at  the  holding  pov:er 
of  the  school  this  year  was  60%,   thcit  Is, 60,^  of  all 
those  enrolllns  during  the  semester  remained  to  the 
end.  I  should  say  that  is  a  very  small  poroentage  to 
hold.  And  I  happen  to  Icnow  that  very  little  la  done 
to  learn  the  cause  or  to  raise  the  percentage. 

Wo  need  to  remind  ourselves  often  that  the 
Y.M.G. A. School  exists  to  serve  nen  who  are  in  need 
of  education;  and  who  isn't?  It  should  seels:  not  only 
to  servo  those  who  now  feel  the  need,  hut  to  cause 
others  to  feel  their  need«  It  shoiild  arouse  among 
the  young  people  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  desire 
to  become  educated. 
Relation  to  the  other  Departments  and  the  Y  as  a 

Whole 

The  Educational  Work  of  the  Association  is 
the  work  of  a  department,  Just  as  is  the  Physical.  It 
should  be  thought  of  in  this  light  as  long  as  it  is 
conductod  by  the  Association.  I  say  this  bocause  at 
tl.©  present  time  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  consider 
the  educational  work  as  separated  from  th©  o-Wier  work 
of  the  Association.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  some 
schools  Imve  dropped  the  Y.M.C. A, entirely  from  their 
name.  It  is  true  that  students  are  still  re.iuired  to 
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pay  mem'bersh.lp  fees  in  most  of  the  Associations, 
tjut  this  constitutes  only  a  superficial  memherahlp. 
It  is  neither  desired  nor  used  l>y  the  students. 
About  all  that  it  can  "be  said  to  do  is  to  help  pay 
the  overhead  expenses  of  the  school.  In  fact  this  is 
what  eons  schools  us©  as  a  Justification  of  the  mem- 
berahip  fee. 

Since  the  Educational  Depc.rtment  is  r«ally 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Association,  it  sho\ild 
seek  to  cooperate  in  getting  the  full  ro-LUided  pro- 
gram into  the  lives  of  yo'ong  men.  I  would  not  Infer 
that  the  Educational  Department  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  this  estrangement.  It  is  partly  the  price 
of  specialization.  But  it  is  partly  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  attitude  toward  life  of  the  different 

departments,  to  their  emphasis  on  the  different  phases 
of  life.  So  long  as  the  Relisious  Departr^ent  is  based 
upon  the  conceptions  of  religion  of  Mediaeval  Christ- 
ianity, and  so  long  as  the  Educational  Department  is 
attempting  to  be  modem,  iiaing  acience  and  other  mod- 
el^ helps  to  understand  and  to  master  the  life  about 
it.  Just  so  long  will  the  two  departments  be  separated, 
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Concluslon 

We  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the  Y.M.G.A. 
School  from  the  hesinning  in  educational  lectures  and 
isolated  classes  through  its  various  stases  of  devel- 
opment to  the  modem  United  Y.M.G.A. Schools  with  their 
thousands  of  students  in  well  organised  curricula  and 
courses  of  study.  We  have  attempted  to  point  out  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable  growth  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  problems  of  the  present  day.  We  now 
venture  to  prophesy  for  the  future. 

Character  building,  which  has  been  an  ideal 
of  the  Y.M.G.A. School  from  the  first,  will  become  more 
and  more  a  reality.  This  will  cone  about  mainly  through 
the  selection  of  better  qualified  Y.K.G. A. teachers.  The 
Y.M.G.A. School  will  continue  to  be  a  pioneering  agency, 
but  because  of  its  many  years  of  experience  and  inten- 
sive study,  will  launch  out  v/ith  a  definite  scientific 
basis  of  pioneering. 
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